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NOTES ON THE QUARTERLY INDEX 


Fourth Quarter, October-December, 1971 


In an effort to simplify use, each Quarterly Index for 1971 is being 
printed under separate cover, rather than as part of the issue. The separate 
index for the fourth quarter is being distributed simultaneously with this 


issue. 


The index to documents published during the first quarter of 1972 
(January-March) including the documents in this issue, will begin with 
Issue No. 2, dated January 10, 1972, and will cumulate throughout the 
quarter. Weekly cumulative indexes will continue to be printed as part 
of each issue, until the end of the quarter. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 
dential materials released by the White House during the preceding 
week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 
prescribed by. the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution: is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge | for a single copy is 25 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Death of General Emmett 
O’Donnell, Jr. 


Statement by the President. December 27, 1971 


Across the Nation and around the world, Americans 
of all ages and every walk of life mourn the death of one 
of the greatest friends they ever had and one of this 
country’s foremost patriots. 

His unmatched warmth, human compassion, and con- 
sideration for the needs of others earned General Rosy 
O’Donnell the affection and respect of all who knew him. 
His courage in combat, his professional excellence and 
dedication, and his continuing concern long after his 
retirement for those in uniform won him a special place 
in the annals of our military history. 

He was as sensitive as he was strong, and he never 
lacked the ability to lift the spirits of others and make them 
forget their sorrows. His deati: is a loss for each of us, but 
his life was our enduring gain, and a gain for the country 
he loved and served with such tireless energy and 
devotion. 

My thoughts are particularly with his family, and we 
all pray that they may be strengthened by their remem- 
brance of him—just as America will be for many years 
to come. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Preparations for the President’s 
Visit to China 


Announcement of Plans for an Advance Party To Visit 
the People’s Republic of China To Make Technical 
Arrangements. December 28, 1971 


The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
and the Government of the United States of America have 


a 


agreed that an advance party headed by Brig. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Haig, Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, will visit China beginning Jan- 
uary 3, 1972, to make technical arrangements for Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to China. 

NOTE: The joint announcement was read by Deputy Press Secretary 


Gerald L. Warren at Key Biscayne, Fla., for release at 4 p.m. It 
was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Meeting of the German Foreign 
Minister and the Secretary of State 


News Conference of Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers Following His Meeting at Key Biscayne with 
Foreign Minister Walter Scheel of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. December 28, 1971 


Mr. ZrecLER. The meeting between Secretary Rogers and 
Foreign Minister Scheel lasted about 3 hours, from 1:30 
to 4:30. Secretary Rogers is here to give you a report on 
that meeting. 

The meeting between President Nixon and Chancellor 
Brandt is still underway. We will let you know when that 
is over. I will be here shortly after that to give you a gen- 
eral rundown on the conversations between the Chancellor 
and the President. 

At this time Secretary Rogers will give a report on his 
meeting and take some of your questions. 

SECRETARY Rocers. Ladies and gentlemen, let me 
say to begin with that the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic and I, and our colleagues, have met for 3 hours 
and discussed not only bilateral matters, but a very wide- 
ranging number of subjects covering the whole world. 

I think the most important general conclusion that I 
would make is that the relations between our two govern- 
ments are excellent, and we are proceeding on parallel 
courses. I was particularly pleased to have the Foreign 
Minister point out that the initiatives the President has 
taken so far as his visits to Peking and Moscow are con- 


VE 
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cerned have been very well received in the Federal 
Republic. 

President Nixon has taken, as you know, initiatives for 
peace of a very comprehensive nature, and the Germans 
expressed their appreciation and support of those 
initiatives. 

We, on our part, pointed out the solid support that we 
have given to Chancellor Brandt for his efforts to develop 
better relations with the Soviet Union and other Eastern 
European countries, and we pointed out particularly how 
pleased we were that he had won the Nobel prize. 

As I say, the conclusion that I think was most important 
was that our two governments are working for peace, 
for the improvement of relations between nations, all na- 
tions, and we are in close consultation about those 
initiatives. 

Now, we talked about many matters. We talked about 
the successful conclusion of the Berlin talks. We talked 
about when the ratification of the treaties between the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Union, and between the 
Federal Republic and Poland might be completed. 

We talked about the possibility that we would be able 
to sign the protocol, which is the final act in connection 
with the Berlin discussions, sometime in May or June or 
July next year. We also had a discussion in depth about 
the possibility of a European Security Conference, about 
mutual and balanced force reduction. 

In connection with the subject of mutual and balanced 
force reduction, I presented in the strongest possible terms 
the position of President Nixon, which is to give our strong 


“support to the alliance, strong support to NATO. We 


plan to continue our contribution to the alliance because 
we think it is of fundamental importance to peace in the 
world. 


I expressed our appreciation especially for the Federal 
Republic’s forthcomingness in connection with the offset 
agreement, and we expressed the appreciation of our Gov- 
ernment insofar as the contributions to the alliance are 
concerned, and I am speaking particularly about the in- 
crease of $1 billion in the budget of the NATO countries 
next year, in 1972. 

So I believe that the representatives of the Federal Re- 
public left the meeting with added reassurance that the 
United States believes that the continuation of the alliance 
at full strength is of the utmost importance to peace in the 
world. 

We also talked about many other matters. We talked 
about the problems in the Subcontinent. We talked about 
the Middle East problems. I hope that negotiations in 
connection with the Middle East will begin soon. 

We talked about the forthcoming visits of the President 
to Peking and Moscow, and had a fairly lengthy discussion 
about those two visits. We also talked to some extent about 
the SALT talks, and particularly about the necessity 
of continued consultations, very active consultations, as 
we approach these very momentous events which will 
come along soon. 


The United States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many have maintained very friendly relations over the 
years, and now that the world is in a fluid state, with the 
changes that are being made all over the world, it is of the 
utmost importance that we consult closely and actively on 
those matters, and we agreed that those consultations 
would continue. 

We have another meeting of the ministers of the North 
Atlantic Alliance scheduled in May of next year, and we 
will have an opportunity at that time to discuss some of 
these problems. 

So, in conclusion, I would say that these discussions 
have been most friendly, very constructive, very worth- 
while, and most timely. I am looking forward to the dinner 
tonight that we are having, and to a continuation of our 
discussions tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much. I will take some questions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can I clarify a point about the rati- 
fication of the treaty between Germany and Moscow? 
Will those not occur before the President goes to Moscow? 
You talked about May, June, or July. Does that mean they 
will not have occurred before the President’s trip? ; 

SEcRETARY Rocers. What I said, Mr. Lisagor, was 
that the Federal Republic believes that the chances are, 
ratification will not occur until May or possibly June. 
They can’t be sure, because like any legislative process, 
there is a certain element of uncertainty in connection 
with it. But I think that the probabilities are that the 
ratification may occur after that visit. We cannot be sure. 

Q. Mr. Rogers, was there any discussion of the timing 
of conditions of possible admission of the two Germanies 
to the United Nations? 

SecRETARY Rocers. No, we did not have those dis- 
cussions today. We may have some discussion about that 
subject tomorrow; but I believe that it is somewhat early 
to have any extended discussion on that subject. Certainly 
as far as the United States policy is concerned, it is pre- 
mature to focus on that. I think that the talks between 
the two Germanies and the ratification will have to occur 
before there can be any meaningful discussion about 
admission to the United Nations. 

Q. Did we agree on the general outline of the European 
Security Conference, the agenda and the timing, and so 
forth? 

SECRETARY Rocers. Yes, we did have general agree- 
ment about that subject. We had, as you know, some 
extensive discussion on that subject at the last NATO 
meeting. Today we did have further discussion on it. 

I think we are in rather complete agreement with the 
Federal Republic on these matters. We do not anticipate 
there will be any multilateral discussion. By that I mean 
discussion of the Western European nations together with 
the Warsaw Pact nations, until after there has been a 
ratification of the treaty, and as I said, we expect that 
ratification will probably not occur until May or June. 
So we would not expect any multilateral discussion to 
occur about a European Security Conference until after 
that time. 
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Insofar as the agenda, the general approach to the 
European Security Conference, is concerned, we did agree 
fully. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, was there any discussion of an idea 
that Chancellor Brandt mentioned the last time he was 
here about a possible token 5 or 10 percent cut in the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact as tied into the MBFR? 

SecRETARY Rocers. We had a fairly lengthy discus- 
sion about the mutual and balanced force reduction, and 
we talked about the fact that in order to have such dis- 
cussion in any meaningful way, it would be important to 
have the preparations carefully made. 

As you know, the Soviet Union, although they have 
indicated some interest in mutual and balanced force 
reduction, have not responded to our initiative to offer 
to send former Secretary General Brosio to Moscow to 
discuss it. So at the moment, there has been no progress 
made on that subject. 

Now, insofar as what might occur once those negotia- 
tions are underway, we did not discuss it in any detail, 
and we did not discuss the question of a symbolic reduc- 
tion of forces. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the matter of 
our commitment to NATO, was there any discussion of 
the time element that Secretary Laird seemed to inject 
in that when he said there would be no cuts in American 
troop commitment before 1973? What I am asking is, was 
there any discussion of German apprehension over that 
time element? 

SEcRETARY Rocers. Yes, we talked about this subject 
today, and I said that the policy of the United States 
Government is that we will not reduce our troop strength 
in Europe as long as our allies continue to improve their 
forces and continue to share a greater part of the burden. 
Now, I just indicated that our allies have agreed to spend 
a billion dollars more in 1972, and the German Govern- 
ment, the Federal Republic, has entered into, we think. 
a very satisfactory agreement on offset. 

So we do not intend to reduce our troop strength in 
Europe. We think it would be very destabilizing. We 
think that the contribution that has been made by NATO 
to peace in the world is of such tremendous importance 
that we should do nothing to upset that in any way. 
Furthermore, one of the criticisms that has been made in 
the past about our troop strength in Europe has been based 
on the balance of payments proposition. Now that the 
President’s new economic policy is succeeding, the bal- 
ance of payments argument is not as valid as it was in the 
past. So we are going to do everything we can to maintain 
our troop strength in Europe because of its importance to 
peace in the world. 

Q. Are you removing any discussion of a time element 
then, Mr. Secretary? Are you making this an open-ended 
proposition? 

Secretary Rocers. No, but I am not making it a 
closed-end proposition, either. I am saying we have no 
intention of changing our policy. We think it is vitally 
important, and our policy is going to continue as it is. 
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Mr. Ziegler says he does not recall that Secretary Laird 
said exactly what you asked, but in any event, I am neither 
aware nor unaware of that comment. (Laughter) 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did you discuss the possible impact 
of the SALT agreement on West Germany, and can you 
tell us what our evaluation of that is? 

SecreTARY Rocers. No, we didn’t have very extended 
discussion on that because we have been in such close 
consultation with our allies on SALT talks that I do not 
think there is any apprehension at all on that subject. 

Mr.. Scheel did express his appreciation for the con- 
sultations that we have had about SALT, and I did say 
that we are encouraged by the negotiations that have been 
held, and we are looking forward to progress when these 
negotiations resume in January. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you talk about multilateral prepara- 
tion for the European Security Conference. I am wonder- 
ing, did you agree when President Nixon goes to Moscow 
that he would pursue the subject of the European Security 
Conference and the question of mutual balanced force re- 
duction with the Germans? 

SEcRETARY Rocers. Let me say that obviously we will 
discuss the European Security Conference, when we are 
in Moscow, with the Soviet Union, just as our allies dis- 
cussed the European Security Conference with the Soviet 
Union, but it would not be done except in a way that is 
fully consonant with the position that we all take. 

In other words, we have taken our position in NATO 
on the European Security Conference. So we will talk 
about that when we are in Moscow. Insofar as mutual and 
balanced force reductions are concerned, I pointed out 
that we will make no agreement in Moscow, or anywhere 
else, on the question of mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions without doing it within the NATO framework. In 
other words, we are not going to make any agreement 
about reducing our forces in Europe unless we do it in 
consultation and in full cooperation with our allies, and 
we do not intend to engage in those discussions on any 
bilateral basis. Those discussions will be conducted on a 
multilateral basis, in full consultation and cooperation 
with our allies. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

NOTE: White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler opened the 
news conference at 4:45 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Four 


Ambassadors Hotel, Miami, Fla. As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Social Security and Welfare Reform 


Statement by the President Upon Signing H.R. 10604 
IntoLaw. December 28, 1971 


I am today signing into law H.R. 10604 which covers 
four unrelated subjects, and makes desirable changes in 
portions of the Social Security Act. 
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Two provisions of the measure are technical in nature. 

The first would provide more favorable treatment for 
certain social security beneficiaries, particularly parents 
who lost their sons in Vietnam, by paying lump-sum death 
benefits when the body is not recovered for burial. 

Under a second amendment being signed into law, 
Medicaid benefits would be extended to cover services 
provided by Intermediate Care Facilities, the so-called 
“ICF’s.” The purpose of this amendment: to provide 
a less costly alternative for the medically indigent, who 
do not need the institutional or intensive care provided 
in hospitals and skilled nursing homes. 

A third worthwhile provision of H.R. 10604 will guar- 
antee that some 600,000 Americans, needy, aged, blind, 
and disabled, now on public assistance, will continue to 
enjoy some benefits from the social security increases 
enacted in 1969. Were it not for this provision, these 
600,000 would no longer be protected against a reduction 
of up to $4 monthly in their welfare checks. 

The fourth provision represents a significant step in 
the direction of welfare reform. 

Although they present some technical difficulties, the 
amendments the Congress voted to the Work Incentive 
program (WIN) would, in effect, essentially enact the 
workfare provisions I have proposed as a part of a com- 
plete reform of the welfare system. 

Under these amendments, all able-bodied welfare re- 
cipients—rightly excepting the aged, children under 16 
or attending school, those who are caring for ill or in- 
capacitated persons, and mothers of small children—will 
be required to register for jobs or job training. The Fed- 
eral Government will also assume 90 percent of the cost 
of child care and supportive services. The Federal match- 
ing rate for manpower services will rise from 80 percent 
to 90 percent. A new public service program will be es- 
tablished to replace some ineffective existing special work 
projects. Separate units of the Federal Work Incentive 
program will be established at all State agencies. Also 
added is a requirement that at least one-third of total WIN 
expenditures be used for on-the-job training and public 
service employment—reflecting a clear preference for real 
jobs, as opposed to long-term classroom training. 

These amendments parallel my workfare recommenda- 
tions embodied in H.R. 1. In my judgment, they reflect 
the national interest. 

The United States today faces a changed world from 
the postwar world to which we had become accustomed. 


In the place of exhausted and dependent allies and de- 
feated enemies, we today find ourselves with strong and 
independent friends and powerful adversaries competing 
for a new place in the sun. 

No nation enjoys the unique advantages America pos- 
sesses in that competition. But if we are to remain the most 
competitive, most productive society on earth, we must not 
forget how we got there. It is the sweat and labor of gen- 
erations past and present that have brought us where we 
are today, that have piled high the wealth that enables us 
to be among the most generous nations in history with our 
own people, and with the world. The affluent society did 
not come into being by accident. 

To those who deride the “work ethic,’ Americans 
must respond that any job for an able-bodied man is 
preferable to life on the public dole. No task, no labor, no 
work, is without dignity or meaning that enables an in- 
dividual to feed and clothe and shelter himself, and pro- 
vide for his family. We are a nation that pays tribute to 
the workingman and rightly scorns the free-loader who 
voluntarily opts to be a ward of the state. For over the 
last four decades, we have learned, at inestimable social 
cost, the truth of Franklin Roosevelt’s words: 


“Continued dependence upon relief induces a spiritual 

and moral disintegration fundamentally destructive to 

the national fibre. To dole out relief in this way is to ad- 
minister a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human 
spirit.” 

With passage of these amendments, a number of the 
workfare ideas outlined in my welfare reform recommen- 
dations of 1969 and beyond have now become law. The 
principle of work requirements is in place. The Federal 
Government is committed to 90 percent of the cost of 
day care and supplemental services. Tax deductions have 
been provided for working mothers, for day care costs, in 
the tax law I recently signed. 

But the welfare system is yet in need of reform. Further 
economic incentives must be provided to keep families 
together, rather than break them apart—to encourage 
welfare recipients to take jobs, rather than to discourage 
them from working. With its return in January, this 
Congress should then complete the work of welfare reform. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. As enacted, 
the bill (H.R. 10604) is Public Law 92-223. 
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MEETINGS WITH CHANCELLOR WILLY 
BRANDT OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 


Joint Statement by President Nixon and Chancellor Brandt Following Their 
Meetings. December 29, 1971 


The President of the United States and the Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, meeting in Key Biscayne, Florida, on December 28 
and 29, reviewed the international developments that have occurred since 
their last meeting. They agreed that the close partnership between Amer- 
ica and Europe has successfully withstood difficult tests and has demon- 
strated its importance for their common future. 

Cooperation on monetary and trade policy, one of the most important 
conditions and guarantees for close American-European relations, has 
been successfully adapted to new conditions and now holds out favorable 
prospects for further development. 

The future shape of economic relations between America and West- 
ern Europe will be based on close cooperation to be arranged between the 
United States and the enlarged European community. 

Common defense through NATO is an essential component of both 
U.S. and German policy. In this spirit the progress of joint efforts on the 
part of the European allies plays a major role. 

The President and the Chancellor were in agreement that all mem- 
bers of the alliance must adequately share the defense burden in order 
to ensure their common security. 

The President reaffirmed that no decisions affecting the Alliance will 
be taken without full consultation with its allies. 

The President reiterated that the American commitments in Europe 
will remain unchanged and that, in particular, no reductions in the 
American troops stationed in Europe will be made. 

Preparations for early East-West talks on Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions should be fully coordinated within the Alliance. Agreed 
criteria for such reductions must insure that the Alliance’s defense capa- 
bility remains unimpaired. The U.S. will not negotiate its troop levels 
in Europe on a bilateral basis. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed that a conference on Euro- 
pean security and cooperation needs to be carefully prepared. In pre- 
paring common positions for CSCE and MBFR the United States and 
Western Europe will harmonize their views in the interest of improving 
East-West relations. 

The President and the Chancellor welcomed the solidarity and close 
coordination between the three Western Powers, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the other NATO allies throughout the negotiation of 
the Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin as well as the implementing 
agreement between the Federal Republic of Germany and the GDR, 
which are important elements of the common Western policy. 


NOTE: The joint statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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Meetings With Chancellor Willy Brandt 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks of the President and the Chancellor Following 
Their Meetings. December 29, 1971 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Foreign Minister, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

The Chancellor and I have just finished 2 days of very 
intensive discussions. Those discussions covered the whole 
range of bilateral problems between the United States and 
the Federal Republic and also international problems with 
particular emphasis, of course, on the problems of Europe. 

I can say without qualification that the state of Ger- 
man-American relations are excellent at this time. I can 
also say that in terms of the other discussions that we have 
had, we found substantial agreement, as the statement 
which has been issued to the press has indicated, in eco- 
nomic areas and also on the problem of maintaining ade- 
quate forces in Europe and our commitment to NATO. 

With regard to that commitment, incidentally, I am 
today announcing the appointment of Ambassador Ken- 
nedy as our Ambassador to NATO. This indicates, as I 
have told the Chancellor, the commitment that the 
United States has to NATO—the importance that we at- 
tach to that commitment, in sending a man who has such 
broad experience, who has my total confidence, as our 
Ambassador to that very important post. 

Finally, Mr. Chancellor, on a personal note, may I here, 
before American television, speak for all the American 
people in congratulating the Nobel Prize winner for 1971. 

I hope and I believe that the talks that we have had, 
covering the whole range of world affairs, will contribute 
to peace in the years ahead for our two countries and for 
the world. 

We are very complimented that you have chosen Florida 
for a brief vacation. We hope the waters are peaceful and 
that the fishing is good. 

CHANCELLOR Branpt. Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I am most grateful to President Nixon that he gave us, 
Foreign Minister Scheel and me, the chance to meet and 
discuss, in all frankness, problems of common interest, our 
common position, and the responsibilities within the At- 
lantic Alliance, future relations between the enlarging 
European Community and the United States, East-West 
problems, and other problems of common concern. 

Mr. President, you should know that we in Germany 
regard the United States as our not only most powerful but 
also, for other reasons, most important partner abroad, 
and we will do all we can to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship which have been developed over the years. 

I think in spite of many difficulties in one part of the 
world and the other, in 1971 we have made some progress 
in trying to make peace safer, and I think there is a chance 
that you and we, together with our friends, can make even 


better progress in 1972, without having any illusions and 
without underestimating the difficulties which are still 
ahead of us. 

Thank you very much for your hospitality, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As far as my vacation is concerned, it is true that I 
will concentrate on fishing for the few days ahead of us. I 
have been in the States many times, but this is only the 
second time I have been in Florida. I am happy I can be 
back here in this wonderful part of the United States. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:59 a.m. at his home at Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla. For an announcement of his intention to nominate Am- 
bassador at Large David M. Kennedy as the U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative on the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, see the following item. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Ambassador at 
Large David M. Kennedy To Be the United States 
Permanent Representative. December 29, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate Ambassador at Large David M. Kennedy of 
Northfield, Ill., to be the United States Permanent Rep- 
resentative on the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The position carries with it the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
He will continue to serve as Ambassador at Large and 
remain a member of the Cabinet. 

In addition to the NATO assignment, Ambassador 
Kennedy, as the President’s personal envoy, will continue 
to have major responsibilities relative to U.S. inie-national 
economic policies especially as they apply to Europe. 

Ambassador Kennedy’s presence in Brusseis as former 
Secretary of the Treasury, current Cabinet member, and 
the President’s personal envoy represents an unprece- 
dented level of standing U.S. representation in Europe 
emphasizing the priority which the administration at- 
taches to materially strengthening U.S.-European eco- 
nomic, political, and military relations. 

Ambassador Kennedy succeeds Robert Ellsworth, 
whose resignation was accepted by the President on 
April 27, 1971 effective upon a date to be determined. 

Ambassador Kennedy became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on January 21, 1969. On December 14, 1970, the 
President announced Secretary Kennedy’s resignation 
and his appointment as Ambassador at Large. He was 
confirmed on February 8 and took this position on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1971. 

Ambassador Kennedy was designated United States 
Representative to the 27th Session of the Economic Com- 











mission for Asia and Far East of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations which convened 
April 20, 1971, at Manila. 

As Ambassador at Large he has traveled abroad ex- 
tensively as the President’s personal envoy to conduct 
major trade negotiations with particular emphasis on the 
trade initiatives involving textiles in the Far East. 

Ambasador Kennedy was born in Randolph, Utah, 
July 21, 1905. He was graduated from Weber College at 
Ogden, Utah, in 1928. He received a master’s degree in 
1935 and a law degree in 1937 from George Washington 
University and was graduated from the School of Bank- 
ing at Rutgers University in 1939. 

He was on the staff of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System from 1930 to 1946, serving as a 
technical assistant in the division of bank operations, econ- 
omist in the division of research and statistics, assistant 
chief of the government securities section, and special as- 
sistant to the Chairman of the Board. 

Ambassador Kennedy joined the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co, in 1946 as a member of the bond de- 
partment. He was elected a second vice president in 1948 
and vice president in 1951. 

He served as a special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1953-54 during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. In 1954 he became head of the bond department 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co., and he 
was elected a bank director and president in 1956. He be- 
came board chairman and chief executive officer in 1959. 
NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


For the President’s remarks announcing his intention to nominate 
Ambassador Kennedy, see the preceding item. 


Meetings With Chancellor Willy Brandt 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 


The President’s Remarks in an Informal Meeting With 
German Correspondents Accompanying the Chancellor 
on His Visit to the United States. December 29, 1971 


THE Present. The Chancellor invited me to the Olym- 
pic Games. 

Q. We would like to have you. 

Tue Preswwent. I remember my visit to Munich in 
1956. I was there then, after being in Austria, to meet 
with the Hungarian refugees. I think it is one of the most 
exciting cities in the world. 

I was there when it was Christmastime, just before 
Christmas, It snowed. I remember the decorations, the 
music, and I remember I said, “Look, I want to visit” — 
they wanted to give this big, fancy party. I said, “No, I 
want to go to one of those famous Munich beer halls, the 
Hofbrau,” and I have a mug from there, from that. That 
was when I was Vice President. So I want to go back to 
Munich sometime. 
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Q. Are you going to the Olympics? 

THE PreswenrT. Well, I am going to be a little busy at 
that time of the year. 

Q. Why? 

THE PresivenT. I will probably be watching some 
of it on television, of course, being somewhat of a sports 
fan. Let me say, if I am not there, I will be watching some 
of it on television, I am sure. I think it will be a very, 
very exciting Olympics, though, because Munich is an 
ideal city. It is a big enough city to take it, and yet it has 
a feeling of hospitality. 

Have I met all of the Germans here? 

Well, we certainly wish you all the best, and at least 
I will keep the Munich invitation on the list. Whether 
I get away depends on other things. 

Q. How many German correspondents do you intend 
to take with you to Peking, do you know? 

Mr. ZiEGLER. We will let you know on that. 

THE PRESWENT. Do we have anybody who wants to go? 

Q. Oh, yes. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you know, it is interesting. The 
Federal Republic has a considerable amount of trade 
with Mainland China; in fact, next to Japan, among the 
non-Communist countries, it has the most. It is a subject 
which we discussed, so I was interested in knowing that. 

Let me say, as far as I am concerned, I would take you 
all, but Ziegler is very hard. [Laughter] He is going to 
work it out. I don’t know whether he will get out or not, 
but we will see. 

Thank you very much. The Chancellor will be out fish- 
ing today. That will make him happy. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. at his home at Key Bis- 


cayne, Fla. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


Justice John M. Harlan 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
Former Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
December 29, 1971 


Justice Harlan was one of the 20th century’s giants on 
the Supreme Court of the 'nited States—a man whose 
lucid intellect and consistently clear reasoning won him 
the highest respect of his judicial colleagues, of the legal 
profession at large, and of the Nation he served with such 
selfless dedication. 

His contribution was enormous, and he will be deeply 
mourned and enormously missed. 

Mrs. Nixon and I join the Nation in expressing our 
sympathy to the family of this splendid American. 

NOTE: The statement was made available by the White House 


Press Office at Key Biscayne, Fla. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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Unemployment Compensation 


Statement by the President Upon Signing H.R. 6065 
Amending the Social Security Act. December 30, 1971 


Yesterday I signed into law H.R. 6065, which in its 
major provision enacts the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1971. Additionally, it makes tech- 
nical changes in the way certain unemployment insurance 
funds can be used by State governments. 

The major provision extends unemployment benefits 
for an additional 13 weeks for workers whose existing 
benefits have been exhausted and who live in States where 
the unemployment rate is high. 

I have signed this legislation because it will help to ease 
the transition of workers adjusting from the wartime to a 
peacetime economy, and because I recognize that during 
the winter months employment prospects are often limited. 
Approximately 750,000 workers will have their incomes 
maintained for up to 52 weeks under the provisions of this 
law. 

In signing this act, however, I would emphasize that I 
endorse it only as a temporary expedient and not as the 
best or soundest method of helping the unemployed nor 
as a precedent for future legislation. 

The Congress has also indicated a concern about the 
desirability of continuing this program. The bill requires 
the Secretary of Labor to conduct a comprehensive re- 
view of the program and to submit a report to the Congress 
by May 1, 1972, commenting on the desirability of con- 
tinuation. 

The major reason for my misgiving is that this legisla- 
tion undermines the insurance concept of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. Under the present system, 
employers contribute to a trust fund which is used to pro- 
vide income assistance to those who are temporarily out 
of work. H.R. 6065 would, in effect, draw the estimated 
$454 million needed to fund this program from the gen- 
eral treasury. 

To require the general taxpayer to bear the costs of this 
program means a sharp departure from the previous prac- 
tice under which employer taxes have been used to finance 
such aid. In essence, this legislation does not set up a pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance in which funding is re- 
lated to employer experience with unemployment; instead, 
it sets up another program of public welfare. 

In addition, by limiting the program to selected States, 
the present legislation discriminates against those similarly 
situated workers in other States and inhibits the labor mo- 
bility which could also ease long-term unemployment. 

I have asked the Secretary of Labor to prepare promptly 
alternatives to this program, in the event one is needed, 
which would be properly financed and wouid distinguish 
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between short and long-term problems and their effective 
solution. 
NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. As enacted, 


the bill (H.R. 6065) is Public Law 92-224, approved December 29, 
1971. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


December 28 


The President hosted a working dinner at his Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla., residence for Chancellor Willy Brandt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


December 29 


The President announced the appointment of R. Heath 
Larry as Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Health Education. 


December 30 


The President today accepted the resignation of Lau- 
rence W. Lane, Jr., as Chairman and member of the 
National Parks Centennial Commission, effective immedi- 
ately. 

The White House announced the report of Ambassador 
F. Haydn Williams, the President’s Personal Representa- 
tive for Micronesian Status Negotiations, on future politi- 
cal status for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Robert C. Hill as United States Ambassador to 
Spain, effective February 1, 1972. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Robert 
O. Anderson as a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, effec- 
tive immediately. 

The White House announced the transfer of 85 acres 
of Federal land in North Little Rock, Ark., to the City of 
North Little Rock for park and recreation use. 


The President today announced the designation of 
three persons as representatives of the United States with 
the rank of Special Ambassador to the Liberian Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration in Monrovia January 6-8, 1972. 
They are: E. Frederic Morrow, head of the delegation, 
Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., and George D. Webster. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE ACTS APPROVED BY NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
PRESS RELEASES THE PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE 

All releases of the Office of the White House NOTE: The Congress having adjourned, 
Press Secretary during the period covered by Approved December os on 92-223 nominations were cubentteed to the pou bor 
this issue have been included in the issue. Siok hace te eibedth- inthe 38 8 an Meate Gea during the period covered by this issue. 


rity Act to permit the payment of the 
lump-sum death payment to pay the burial 
and memorial services expenses and related 
expenses for an insured individual whose 
body is unavailable for burial. 


Approved December 29, 1971 


Public Law 92-224 
An Act to amend section 903(c) (2) of the 
Social Security Act, and for other purposes. 





Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 
Fourth Quarter 


Norte: The final index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 40-52 of this volume is being printed separately and 
distributed with this issue. 


The first quarter index of 1972 will begin with next 
week’s issue, and will be printed at the back of the issue 
as has been customary. 
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